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About Our Cover 

An old cannon gets the once-over from a District 14 secretary 
and her family at Aquarena Springs, one of Texas’ top tourist 
attractions. Lolly Balzer, her husband Robert, and two chil- 
dren, Lisa and Doug, spent the morning recently at San 
Marcos’ semitropic waterland riding a glass-bottom boat and 
the sky ride, seeing the unique underwater show, and explor- 
ing relics of the past. Photograph by John Suhrstedt 
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KEEP ON A TURNIN’—Motorists traveling on IH 10 west of 
Sonora may be surprised to see giant wagon wheels looming 
beside the road. The 10-foot wheels, made of concrete and 
steel, support picnic arbors in one of the Department’s new- 
est safety rest areas. Here Maintenance Foreman J. C. 
Luttrell inspects one of the arbors his crew built. The west- 
ern theme is part of the Department's policy to design rest 
areas to fit surroundings. Other designs in the state include 
forts, tepees, barns, and oil derricks. 


Conducting public hearings for highway projects can be an emotional, exhausting experience. 
As Bob Brown says, with some hearings you feel that in two hours. 


‘you earn your whole year’s salary’ 


Photographs and Story by Frank Lively 
Editor, Texas Highways 


THE MURMUR of 300 voices rose 
and fell in the big hall. 

Bob Brown, who could feel his 
adrenaline flowing, stepped to the mi- 
crophone and called the hearing to 
order. More than a year of preparation 
had gone into this meeting. Although 
he and his staff were well prepared, 
one could never tell how a hearing 
would go. 

The occasion was a public hearing 
for two proposed projects (SH 183 
and SH 121) near the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Regional Airport and the big 
room in the Western Hills Inn in Eu- 
less was filled to capacity. If Brown 
and his staff had done their legwork, 
the hearing should go smoothly. If not, 
it could blow up in their faces. 

Brown, district designing engineer in 
Fort Worth, handled his assignment 
in a relaxed yet businesslike manner, 
telling the crowd the purpose of the 
meeting and explaining the projects in 
simple terms. 

He called on Right of Way Engi- 
neer Bill Stewart to explain right of 
way policy and relocation assistance, 
and to tell people when they could 
expect right of way negotiations to 
begin. 

Then Brown announced a recess so 
the crowd could inspect the display 
boards at the front of the room. He 
also introduced five designing engi- 
neers who would be available for ques- 
tions. After he called the recess, Brown 
slipped out a side door to avoid being 
caught in umnecessary controversy. 


WHAT WILL | SAY?—Before a public hearing Bob Brown likes to be alone to collect his 
thoughts. Usually he closets himself in a meeting room and reviews the displays he 
will use the following day. 


THE WAY IT WILL LOOK—Brown tells an audience of more than. 300 (above) 
how freeways will look around the Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Airport. Then at 
a recess (below), people crowd forward to inspect displays of the proposed 
highway projects. 


Twenty minutes later the hearing 
was called back to order and Brown 
introduced several prominent local citi- 
zens who spoke in favor of the proj- 
ects. Only one man spoke against the 
proposals, complaining that property 
owners near a certain interchange 
would not have access to the inter- 
change. 

Then another man rose and asked 
to be heard. He said he represented a 
local construction company that was 
acquiring a large tract of land near one 
of the proposed freeways. He said he 
not only concurred with the Depart- 
ment’s design, but that his company 
would provide the necessary right of 
way for the proposed grade separation 
in front of the tract! 

Brown was pleasantly surprised. 

“I am not going to look a gift horse 
in the mouth,” he told the audience. 
“If there are no other comments, this 
hearing is adjourned. Thank you very 
much for your attendance and your 
attention.” 

District 2 had completed another 
successful public hearing. Brown, who 
is batting 1.000 in public hearings, has 
been called one of the best in this 
intricate business. 

After a hearing, Brown has a let- 
down, emotionally and physically. 

“With some hearings,” Brown re- 
marked, “you feel like you earn your 
whole year’s salary in two hours.” 

Brown begins all hearings with an 
invocation from a local minister. Then 


‘you earn your whole year’s salary’ 


he goes directly into the hearing. 

“Always make it known to the pub- 
lic that the project is one that they 
have requested. We’re working for 
them. I work hard to keep the hearing 
in that context. I never lose sight of 
this. Also, you must have the attitude 
that you believe in what you’re doing. 
That’s essential.” 

The hearing in Euless was the culmi- 
nation of more than a year of meetings 
and negotiations with all concerned 
governmental agencies — city, county 
regional council of governments, state, 
and federal. Brown had compiled a 
two-inch thick file containing copies of 
letters, legal notices from newspapers, 
and meeting reports. There were also 
press releases written by Travel and 


Information Division and released in 
Austin. 

Brown ticked off the agencies rep- 
resented at the Euless hearing — Tar- 
rant and Dallas county regional coun- 
cil of governments, Dallas-Fort Worth 
Regional Airport Board, Department 
of Transportation (Bureau of Public 
Roads), the city governments of Fort 
Worth, Bedford, Euless, Grapevine, 
Colleyville, and Irving, and, last but 
not least, the Texas Highway De- 
partment. 

Two days before the hearing, Brown 
talked with all the agencies to see if 
any problems had developed. 

“That’s to prevent any surprises 
coming at you.” 

In the seven years that Brown has 


TIME FOR REVIEW—Secretary Bobbye Clough and Brown review the two-inch thick 
file compiled during a year of negotiations that will culminate with the following day’s 


hearing. Bobbye has been trained to hel 
during the hearings. 


p her boss recognize possible trouble spots 


been conducting hearings he has 
molded a team whose members work 
quickly and efficiently. Since they have 
held hearings in everything from barns 
to gymnasiums, they must go prepared 
for any eventuality. Supervising De- 
signing Engineer Frank Durda was in 
charge of coordinating the Euless hear- 
ing, and thirteen others carried out the 
program. 

Steve Younger and Jim Withaeger 
made seven large display boards clearly 
labeled with color-coded tape outlining 
the proposed highways. Frank Hudson 
headed a team composed of Steve 
Younger, David Clapp, and Larry 
Augsburger. They filled two station 
wagons with signs, display boards, 
easels, two tape recorders, and mikes, 
speakers, and amplifiers. Clapp photo- 
graphed all the exhibits, everyone who 
spoke at the hearing, and even the 
reception desk in the lobby. 

Secretaries Bobbye Clough and 
Dilyne Williams registered those at- 
tending the hearing and helped direct 
them to the engineers during the re- 
cess. Engineers included Jack Green, 
Bill Hardie, Burton Clifton, Gene Lo- 
gan, Ralph Hynson, and Bill Stewart. 

A double-spaced, four-page history 
of the SH 121 project and a two and 
a half-page history of the SH 183 
project were distributed at the hearing. 
Brown says this information often 
answers questions before and during 
the hearing. The SH 183 project was 
a combination route and design hear- 
ing, the other a design hearing. 

Those attending the hearing were 
asked to sign a form that lists such 
items as “I am a property owner in 
the near vicinity of the proposed route, 
I am interested in a general way, I 
wish to make a statement, and I am 


LOAD ’EM UP—lIt takes a heap of hardware to conduct a public hearing. For a meeting held in Euless recently, two station wagons 
were required to carry easels, displays, tape recorders, signs, microphones, and amplifiers. The hearing team of (from left) Larry 
Augsburger, Steve Younger, and David Clapp is headed by Frank Hudson (right). 


representing.”’ Copies of relocation as- 
sistance brochures were given to in- 
terested property owners. 

The two projects will be 9.5 miles 
long and will cost an estimated $29 
million. Brown said the two freeways 
Virtually constitute a continuous inter- 
change. 

Brown says the recess is important 
because that is when people can look 
at the maps and ask questions. After 
the recess in Euless, many left, evi- 
dently satisfied with what they had 
seen and heard. 


After a recess, Brown checks with 
the secretaries and engineers to see if 
any arguments have developed. When 
the hearing reconvenes, Brown begins 
on a positive note by calling on a local 
official who will speak in favor of the 
proposals. 

Brown believes there should be pub- 
lic hearings, but that two hearings are 
unnecessary. 

“We can tell the people where the 
highway is going and what it looks like 
at the same hearing,” asserts Brown. 
The Bureau of Public Roads has ruled 


that a state highway department can- 
not disclose geometrics at a corridor 
or route hearing. After the route hear- 
ing has been approved by BPR, then 
the Department can proceed with de- 
tailed plans. 

District Engineer R. W. Crook said, 
“The way we have to conduct the 
hearing now is like a politician run- 
ning for office who says, ‘I won’t tell 
you what I stand for or what my plat- 
form is until after you’ve elected me, 
then I'll tell you.’ At a route hearing 
now we don’t tell the people what 


TAKE A BREAK—Smiling at a remark by Ed Carl (right), Brown finds time to relax from the tensions built up during the morning 
hearing at Euless. Shortly afterward, Brown showed visible signs of a letdown. 


‘you earn your whole year’s salary’ 


the highway will look like because it 
hasn’t been designed yet.” 

This shortcoming is what Bob Lewis 
calls a “confidence gap.” Lewis, who 
is head of the Highway Design Divi- 
sion in Austin, said recently, “A con- 
fidence gap is developing between the 
people and the Highway Department 
because of these corridor hearings. It 
looks like we’re either lying to them 
or that we’re stupid.” 

But Lewis said the policy and pro- 


cedure memorandum from the Bureau 
of Public Roads that set up the two- 
hearing ruling meant much more than 
just hearings. 

“This memorandum concerns the lo- 
cation and design of our highways. 
There are too many details where there 
should be broad outlines. The rules are 
not flexible enough. We have to con- 
duct highway studies in the rural areas 
like we do those in the urban areas,” 
says Lewis. 


The memo (PPM 20-8), issued by 
the Bureau of Public Roads January 
14, 1969, says that state highway de- 
partments must consider 23 factors in 
selecting a route and building a high- 
way, including such things as esthetics, 
parks, public utilities, public health, 
religious institutions, air and water pol- 
lution, relocation, displacement of fam- 
ilies and businesses, and economic 
activity. 

Brown said the new procedures had 
doubled the time required for hear- 
ings, and that small projects are almost 
as much work as the big ones. 

Even for bypasses around small 


towns, where the highway must go on 
one side or the other, districts must 
submit a route study. The detailed 
report must include the suggested route 
and at least two alternates. 

Brown said there is a small town in 
the district where the route was de- 
cided 15 years ago by the citizens and 
county commissioners. Yet the Depart- 
ment recently had to publish a long 
study that included a highway around 
each side of town, plus one through 
the middle of town that would vir- 
tually wipe out all businesses and even 
the churches! 

Ed Carl of Highway Design Division 
said the hearing process was so de- 
tailed and involved the division had to 
publish a manual for the districts to 
follow. He said there are numerous 
technicalities by which a hearing can 
be nullified. 

Carl cited an example of what can 
happen at a hearing and how the proj- 
ect can be delayed. He said a route 
hearing was held in a small community 
in December 1967 in which the De- 
partment and the county commission- 
ers had agreed to an east bypass. But 
only one commissioner was present at 
the hearing and he said nothing. Those 
attending did not like the route and 
wanted it on the west side of town. All 
agreed. The Department agreed to 
study the west route. It took about a 
year. The county commissioners and 
city council agreed to the proposed 
west route. Final approval for the route 
was made in February 1970. 

But the Bureau of Public Roads has 
ruled that another hearing must be 
held. Carl is hopeful, however, that 
the Department can work out this 
_ problem with the bureau, along with 
some other complaints about the 
hearings. 
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HEARING COMPLETE—Steve Younger hangs up a tag which identifies the project for 
which the hearing has been successfully completed. Since hearings have become so 
complex, District 2 had to design a flow chart to monitor proposed highway projects. 


Carl said the new procedures have 
increased their work load tremen- 
dously. 

“We have four typists where we 
used to have two,” says Carl. “We 
have one man who supervises two 
women and an engineer trainee. Their 
full-time job is to record, review, and 
prepare correspondence on public 
hearings.” 

Although the work load has also 
increased in Bob Brown’s section, there 
is other work that must be done. Hun- 
dreds of persons, each concerned about 
one thing or another, flow through 
Brown’s office each year—and he 
has a large staff that he must supervise 
in addition to this work. 

Bobbye Clough, Brown’s secretary, 
is proud to be a part of the public 


hearing team. She says her boss has 
a special talent for explaining things 
to people. 

She said that of all the disgruntled 
people who have come through 
Brown’s office in the year and a half 
she has worked there, only one man 
left still dissatisfied. 

“When you ask for the impossible, 
though,” she explained, “you’re bound 
to be disappointed.” 

There is no doubt that Brown has 
a special talent for dealing with peo- 
ple, but he works hard to achieve his 
goals. 

Like he says, “If you’ve done your 
legwork, everything should work out 
fine.” 

Who can argue with a man who’s 
batting a thousand? 


Successors Named for Silvus, Huff 


Two top-level highway officials are 
ending successful, productive careers 
with the Highway Department. 

Bridge Engineer Clyde Silvus and 
Director of Finance Samuel L. Huff 
ended their Departmental duties on 
July 31. Both are on earned leave 
and vacation until August 31. 

Succeeding Silvus is Wayne Henne- 
berger, who has been serving as bridge 
administrative engineer. Taking over 
Huff’s duties as the Department’s chief 
finance officer is George A. Brooks, 
who has been with Accounting and 
Finance divisions since 1939. 

In announcing the changes, State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall said, 
“The many highway bridges and struc- 
tures in this state speak for Clyde’s 
ability as an engineer and administra- 
tor. Only a few highway employees 
can top his 45-plus years of loyal and 
dedicated service.” 

Then he said, “Sam Huff’s ability 
as an engineer and as administrator is 
readily apparent in his many accom- 


plishments and contributions. to the 
Highway Department during some 38 
years of loyal and dedicated service.” 

Brooks and Henneberger are acting 
heads of their respective divisions this 
month and officially assume their posts 
September 1. 

Brooks, a native of Austin, received 
a BBA degree from The University of 
Texas in 1947. He began work with 
the Department in 1935 in Bridge Di- 
vision, transferring to Accounting Di- 
vision in 1939. 

He served in the Army from 1942 
until 1946. He and his wife, Kathryn, 
have a daughter Nancy and a son Gary. 
He is a member of the First Methodist 
Church. 

Henneberger joined Bridge Division 
in 1945 after serving in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II. He also 
served in Korea. He is now a colonel 
in the Air Force reserves. 

A native of Dallas, he completed 
his public school education in Dallas 
and Austin and holds BS and MS de- 
grees in civil engineering from The 
University of Texas. 

Henneberger and his wife Katheryn 
have two daughters, Cynthia and 


Kathy (Mrs. Lamar Tims). He is a 
member of the University Methodist 
Church. 

Silvus joined the Texas Highway 
Department in 1924 while attending 
The University of Texas. He was 
working on a part-time basis with Reg- 
istration Division, which was housed 
in the old Land Office building. He 
was assigned to Bridge Division in 
1928 after receiving his architectural 
engineering degree. He became bridge 
engineer in 1961. 

Huff joined the Highway Depart- 
ment in 1932 as an assistant resident 
engineer in Guadalupe County, Dis- 
trict 15. Shortly afterward, he trans- 
ferred to Bridge Division in Austin. 

In 1960 he was appointed engineer 
of aid projects, handling federal-aid re- 
imbursements and payments to con- 
tractors. Accounting and Aid divisions 
were consolidated in 1969 into the Fi- 
nance Division. Huff effected the mer- 
ger of the two divisions as its first 
director. 


CLYDE? SILVUS =. WAYNE HENNEBERGER ... 
... Steps down ... succeeds Silvus 


SAMPRUEF T=: GEORGE BROOKS... 
... retires ... replaces Huff 


LUSH AND LOVELY—From the Swiss sky ride, a panoramic view of Aquarena Springs reveals its semitropic 
beauty. The submarine theater area and volcanic rock, partitioned off by a wooden fence, are visible above. 


WATER WONDERLAND 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by John Suhrstedt 


ike a curtain, hundreds of sun- 

drenched air bubbles dance to 
the surface of the water and the crowd 
inside the submarine theater chuckles 
appreciatively as the clean-cut an- 
nouncer says, “Those are the pearls 
of Aquarena rising to the top. This is 
what it’s like to be inside the world’s 
biggest Alka-Seltzer.” 

The submarine theater is one of the 
most popular attractions at Aquarena 
Springs, which along with LBJ’s alma 
mater, has helped put San Marcos on 
the map. The only underwater theater 
in the world, it competes with a Swiss 
sky ride, Texana village, glass-bottom 
boats, and pirate ships for the attention 
of the tourist. 

The crowd watches with fascination 
as Aquarena’s aquamaids glide through 
their graceful ballet, then have an un- 
derwater luau. Dozens of fish swarm 
around while the beauties, seated on 
giant fantasy shells, enjoy a sack lunch 
and soda water. Like puppies, the fish 
are looking for a friendly pat or a 
morsel of food, and they get both from 
the solicitous aquamaids. 

When two especially big black cat- 
fish swim up, the announcer says, 
“You anglers eat your hearts out.” 
Then he adds, as the aquamaids munch 
on celery, “This is the cleanest celery 
in town, washed before, during, and 
after every bite.” 

Glurpo the clown and the “ineffec- 
tual” witch doctor please the crowd 
with their antics as they sing a song 
or two, taunt the aquamaids, and blow 
smoke rings. 

The cast is taught to breathe under- 
water by Mrs. Don Russell, wife of 
Aquarena’s president and a former 
mermaid at Weekiwachee Springs, 
Florida. Mrs. Russell was once the 
underwater double for actress Ann 
Blythe. 

One of the hammiest of the star- 
studded cast is Ralphie, the swimming 
pig. The original pig was lost in the 


After performing their graceful underwater ballet, two aquamaids feast before feeding the 
friendly fish. The unique submarine theater, the only one of its kind in the world, is one 
of the most popular attractions at Aquarena. 
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Tourists stare at a glass gondola as it leaves the unique starting station, termed by some ‘‘the most spectacular sky ride depot ever 
seen.’’ The imaginative conical shapes were fashioned by sculptor Buck Winn from fiber glass. 


WATER WONDERLAND 


flood in May, but another is almost 
ready to join the act. 

“Ralphie was a favorite with every- 
one. We got more mileage out of a $4 
pig than anything else,” says Don Rus- 
sell. Russell has been with Aquarena 
Springs since 1951, and has helped 
develop it into one of the state’s top 
tourist attractions. 

About a 30-minute drive from Aus- 


12 


tin, Aquarena Springs is drawing more 
than a million visitors a year. Even 
Mexico sends a steady stream of tour- 
ists to the water wonderland. 

Almost 200 springs flush more than 
200 million gallons of water daily into 
the San Marcos River, once an oasis 
for Spanish explorers. In 1743 Con- 
quistadores stumbled onto the bubbling 
waters as they searched the rugged 
Guadalupe River. They found a land 
of tumbling waterfalls, cedar-clad_ hill- 


tops, and a carpet of wild flowers. It 
was St. Mark’s Day, and Franciscan 
Monks called the river the San Marcos. 
The Monks built a mission amidst the 
towering trees and the stone bell tower 
still stands. 

In 1928 a prominent San Marcos 
business man, Arthur B. Rogers, built 
the Aquarena Hote] at the headwaters 
of the river because he felt the springs 
and clear water would attract tourists. 
He was right, especially with addition 


Well, matey, the pirate ship looks harm- 
less enough as it rounds the cove. Those 
adventurous enough to chance a ride can 
listen to tales about the swashbuckling 
days of yore. A big sack of corn is kept 
handy so passengers can feed the ducks 
who paddle near while the ship shuttles 
between Pirate’s Cove and Dead Man’s 
Landing across the way. Pirate’s Cove has 
a unique aquatic shop. 


WELCOME ABOARD—A District 14 secre- 
tary, Lolly Balzer (above) and her family 
step aboard a glass-bottom boat for a 
panoramic view of the underwater world. 


of the attractions that make Aquarena 
Springs what it is today. 

Huge palms line the entranceway. 
The lush vegetation includes more 
than 1,100 varieties of greenery, in- 
cluding pecan, cypresses, magnolia, 
and cottonwood trees plus a variety of 
flowers. A sea of water hyacinths in 
the lagoon was washed away in the 
flood, but a few still line the banks. 


Lats Pa 


One of the most colorful personalities at Aquarena is the Bohemian glassblower, Richard 
Manley. Any day but Monday he can be found in the old Burleson House fashioning 
figurines and other works of art. The extraordinary glassware is for sale. 


WATER WONDERLAND 


Natural life abounds here, too, in- 
cluding seven pairs of white swans and 
numerous mallards. Exotic birds have 
found a home in a natural cage formed 
by overhanging rock in the sheer cliff 
less than four feet from the backside 
of the Aquarena Hotel. They bicker, 
flirt, and chase each other all day long. 

For many years Rogers envisioned 
a fleet of glass-bottom boats. Finally, 
in 1946 a row boat was equipped with 
a glass bottom and covered with a 
canvas top. Today, there is a fleet 


Mule power or muscles—that’s what it takes to operate this ancient ncria (water lift), which is usable even today. The 200-year old noria 
was still operating near San Luis Potosi, Mexico, when acquired by Aquarena Springs in 1967. A tree-lined winding walk in the 


Hanging Gardens leads to this wooden relic. 


of 7 inboard-powered glass-bottom 
boats. Through the half-inch thick 
glass, one can spot eels, schools of sun 
perch, black bass, catfish, turtles, and 
aquatic plants such as wild celery, 
duck weeds, and one pointedly called 
mother-in-law tongue. 

Youthful captains guide the boats 
across the clear water, calling attention 
to the boiling, bubbling springs below. 
The springs keep boiling from lime- 
stone caves formed eons ago by an 
earthquake. Cream of wheat, salt and 
pepper, and Johnny Weissmuller are 


the names of some of the more popular 
springs. The Johnny Weissmuller 
Springs were discovered just 10 years 
ago. 

Near the glass-bottom boat dock is 
Texana Village, which has one of the 
finest collections of barbed wire in the 
state as well as a display of Indian 
artifacts. The village also has a west- 
ern frontier city, a barnyard zoo, and 
live alligators. A “positively no swim- 
ming” sign is posted inside the cage of 
two of the biggest alligators. During 
the flood, they floated out over the 
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and do the white swans Nove it as they eeener. < Saey eon two of Blick Winn’s 11 cies fiber ee 
aquamaids and from the geyser partially shields a glass-bottom boat in the background. 


Water, water everywhere .. . 


fence and escaped into the rampaging 
river. They were recaptured a few days 
later. 

The rustic Golden Eagle Saloon in 
the village was once the San Antonio 
home of Sam Maverick, the man who 
gave his name to the American lan- 
guage by neglecting to brand his calves 
on the pre-Civil War range. Next door 
to the saloon is a frontier-style barber 
shop with a chair in which Gene Autry 
got his boyhood haircuts in Tioga, 
Texas. 


For 10 cents, you can watch the 


WATER WONDERLAND 


dancing hen, rabbit fire chief, basket- 
ball-playing chicken, or the piano-play- 
ing duck. All are in eye-high glass 
cages at the entrance to Texana Vil- 
lage. 

A man-made geyser, which shoots 
up every minute, sprays water over 11 


The magic of the underwater show unfolds 
from the confines of this volcanic moun- 
tain. There are at least ten 45-minute 
shows daily. 


With the help of Vivian Hamadeh of Leb- 
anon, Lolly Balzer and her daughter Lisa 
select some flowers from the cart in front 
of the Casa de Papel (house of paper). 
Next to the adobe house is the open-air 
Mexican market with handcrafted goods. 
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yellow and orange plastic modernistic 
dancing aquamaids, created by artist 
and sculptor Buck Winn of Wimberley. 
Winn also designed the spectacular 
starting station for the Swiss sky ride. 
In the evening, Rainbow Fountain 
turns into a spectacle of lights, a pleas- 
ant sight from the panoramic glass 
windows of the nearby restaurant. (In- 
cidentally, their Friday night catfish 
dinners are famous. ) 

Pirate’s Cove is a colorful reminder 
of the swashbuckling days of yore. 
Coral wind chimes tinkle in the breeze 
on the patio of the unique aquatic shop. 
Ducks swim out to meet the pirate 
ships which shuttle tourists across the 
lake to the Hanging Gardens. 

“A lot of people are afraid of the sky 


ride, so they go over on the ferry and 
get off on Dead Man’s Landing,” says 
Russell. 

Near the hilltop exit of the sky ride 
is the Burleson House, where an old 
Bohemian glassblower, Richard Man- 
ley, fascinates visitors with his extra- 
ordinary works of art. The winding 
trail then leads to a Mexican market, 
the Casa de Papel (house of paper), an 
ancient noria (water lift), and a 100- 
year old grist mill that still grinds corn 
into meal, which is marketed daily. 

Inspiration bridge, a tree house, 
picnic grounds, a nine-hole golf course, 
a swimming pool for hotel guests — 
all add to the charm of Aquarena 
Springs, a semitropic paradise in the 
heart of Central Texas. 
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Highway Trust Fund 
Absolutely Essential’ 


THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND, considered the 
backbone of the Interstate highway system, is moving 
into a mounting storm that could destroy the fund’s 
productive 14-year existence. 

Texas Highway Department officials, along with 
other state highway department authorities, are display- 
ing an increasing concern over the future of the fund 
since pending legislation in Congress calls for expira- 
tion of the Trust Fund in 1972. The concern revolves 
around authorizations for Interstate highway projects 
that have already been made through 1974. If these 
authorizations are to be funded, and if highway devel- 
opment is to continue, the life of the fund must be 
extended. Dewitt Greer, chairman of the Texas High- 
way Commission, has termed the extension of the 
Highway Trust Fund “absolutely essential to the or- 
derly completion of the Interstate highway system as 
well as the development of a well-balanced system of 
other types of highway facilities.” 

Established in 1956 when construction was launched 
on the Interstate system, the fund has served as a 
depository for federal levies related to the operation of 
motor vehicles, including the four-cents-per-gallon fed- 
eral gasoline tax. 

From the trust fund comes 90 percent of the Inter- 
state cost. The other 10 percent comes from state 
funds derived from a five-cents-per-gallon motor fuel 
tax — the lowest in the nation. 

In emphasizing the versatility and importance of 
the Interstate system, Greer predicted that the motor 
vehicle will be the dominant mode of transportation in 
Texas —- and in the nation — for the foreseeable future 
and said, “For that reason, if we do not have an ade- 
quate system of good safe highways, our commerce, 
our business, our industries — even social and cultural 
progress — will be strangled by massive traffic jams. 

“Further, with the skyrocketing growth of motor 
vehicle ownership and usage, it is imperative that there 
be no diversion or dispersion of the Highway Trust 
Fund to other uses,” he said. 

During a recent Highway Commission hearing, Her- 
bert Petry Jr., commissioner from Carrizo Springs, 
focused on the importance of highways to Texas when 
he told a Gregg County delegation that ‘one of the 
reasons this state is growing in industrial development 
is our highway system. This department likes industry 
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and is willing to help cities attract new business with 
roads.” 

He later told the group “too many of us take the 
highways of the state for granted. People who would 
oppose us do well to note that no study made in the 
past 10 years, or to be made in the next 10 years, can 
show anything but a need for more roads. We need 
every highway we can build. We need every dollar we 
can get.” 

Congress has extended authorization for the Inter- 
state at an annual level of $4 billion through 1973 and 
a final authorization of $2.2 billion in 1974. If the 
authorizations are to be funded, the Highway Trust 
Fund will have to be extended past the 1972 expira- 
tion date. 

The American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials is now fighting moves in Washington, D.C., to 
abolish the Highway Trust Fund and replace it with 
a transportation trust fund. 

Michigan’s State Highway Director Henrik E. Staf- 
seth has called for Congress to continue earmarking 
revenue from the fund for highway purposes only, 
including construction of highway-oriented mass tran- 
sit facilities. 

Talk about mass transit for most American cities 
refers to highways and motor vehicles. Buses account 
for more than three-fourths of all public transportation 
in the country. High-speed rail transit systems are 
effective where population densities are extremely high 
along fairly narrow travel corridors. This applies mainly 
to cities in the North and East. 

Texas cities and other parts of the South and West 
are different. Most of them grew up in the automotive 
era and have developed in low density population pat- 
terns taking advantage of the convenience and flexi- 
bility afforded by the automobile and the highway 
network. 

“It takes many months to properly plan and design 
modern highway facilities. And there must be assur- 
ance that there will be dependable sources of financing 
available when we are ready to begin construction,” 
Greer said in stressing the urgency of the matter. 

“The Highway Trust Fund provides a pay-as-you-go 
vehicle for the orderly, efficient, and economical devel- 
opment of needed highway improvements,” the high- 
way commissioner said. 

“Extension of the Highway Trust Fund ranks as one 
of the most important domestic issues now pending in 
Congress. It is a matter of concern to every person in 
America,” he said. “Every citizen should become in- 
formed and should make his opinions known to his 
representatives in Congress. 

“Only with the assured financing afforded by the 
Highway Trust Fund can we avoid a massive national 
transportation crisis.” Wi 


TGRA Calls for ‘Vocal’ Majority 


RECOGNIZING the rapidly changing concepts of 
highway construction amid overtones of highway criti- 
cism, James D. Pitcock, Houston contractor, urged 
members of the Texas Good Roads Association to take 
the lead in protecting the interest of the highway user. 

Addressing the association’s annual meeting June 23 
in Austin, the TGRA executive committeeman said, 
“We must truly become an association of highway 
users. 

“The highway user must be told of the jeopardy he 
is in. Ignoring problems in the hope that they will 
disappear doesn’t seem the prudent way to tackle 
them.” 

Pitcock observed that times are changing and called 
the roadmen’s attention to a recent TGRA public rela- 
tions committee study of problems confronting the 
highway industry. He offered these conclusions: high- 
way building concepts are changing; highways are 
under attack and the image of highways has been tar- 
nished; the pronouncements of the attackers of high- 
ways are not necessarily valid, and some of these 
attacks need challenging; the sacredness of the High- 
way Trust Fund and other designated highway taxes 
is being questioned and attacked; the valid answers to 
all of this must come from the highway user; and since 
TGRA is an association of highway users, its job now 
is the greatest ever in magnitude and importance. 

“Why are we — individually as highway users, or as 
businessmen interested in highways — concerned with 
these problems already in the hands of the best high- 
way people in the country?” he asked the group. 

“T think Mr. Greer answered that when he said, 
‘.. All of these things seem to be carefully designed 
not only to extract a portion of the highway user reve- 
nues for purposes other than the road itseif, but also 
to provide a definite slowdown in the development of 
the modern highway system so badly needed by the 
people of this country .. .”” 

Commenting on the Highway Trust Fund that ex- 
pires in 1972, he said, “Unless Congress acts this year 
to extend the fund, the entire federal-aid program is in 
jeopardy.” 

He cited advocates of rail mass transit, environment 
guardians, sociologists, ecologists, and urban planners 
as some of the people who oppose our philosophy of 
highway taxes to be used for the benefit of highway 
user. 

“Texas Good Roads Association is not against any- 
thing. It is for a lot of things. It is extremely difficult 
not to be, in some degree, for all of the things that 
these groups are for. But let’s insist that rail mass 


transit systems not be built with highway taxes. 

“The quickest way to improve transportation is not 
to slow down but to speed up construction and mod- 
ernization of highways and arterial streets in urban 
areas,” he said. 

“What our driver must be made aware of is that 
the highways he takes for granted and the ever increas- 
ing improvement and maintenance thereof will be 
jeopardized by any diversion of funds from the trust 
fund or dedicated state taxes. If he wants fewer im- 
provements, more traffic congestion, and improperly 
maintained highways, then he indeed should remain 
silent,” Pitcock said. 

“If, on the other hand, he loves his automobile as 
we know he does, he should now become extremely 
protective and vocal. 

Association members passed several resolutions, one 
which urged Congress to renew the Highway Trust 
Fund to 1985 to help finance urban and primary rural 
improvements necessary to serve a fast-growing popu- 
lation of vehicles and drivers. 

In another resolution the roadmen asked Congress 
to give urgent and favorable attention to an American 
Association of State Highway Officials’ proposal to 
continue the federal-aid program after completion of 
the Interstate —one that will emphasize urban im- 
provements and the updating of primary highways be- 
tween cities. They also passed a resolution to support 
a constitutional amendment on the general election 
ballot November 3 that would permit the passage of 
county and city road bond issues by majority vote 
rather than the two-thirds majority now required. 

Hal Woodward, former highway commissioner and 
TGRA member, briefly reminisced on highway prog- 
ress in Texas and suggested to the group that “at this 
point in highway history when values are being re- 
studied and new concepts born, women could be most 
effective and helpful as active, participating members 
of this or some other organized highway effort. 

“Who is interested in automobiles and streets and 
traffic problems?” he asked. “Men are, of course. But 
men, as a rule, aren’t generally so involved personally 
in traffic problems as the mothers,’ Woodward said. 

“Tt isn’t that the father isn’t interested,” he observed, 
“But, he just doesn’t have time. It is my conviction 
that women are in a position to do a tremendous lot 
of good in solving our safety problems. 

“IT say women of Texas, if adequately informed about 
highway needs and issues, could stand up and be 
counted where a strong stand really counts,’ Wood- 
ward concluded. 
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Texas State Cemetery — 


‘Valhalla’ for Famous Texans 


1 fe poet William Cullen Bryant saw 
the whole world as “the tomb of man” 
—but in this world there are tiny 
plots where the especially honored 
can sleep in fitting glory. 

The State of Texas has such a Val- 
halla, where the memory of their he- 
roic deeds overshadows the sadness of 


Tallest monument in the State Cemetery is that of Governor Edmund J. Davis. The large 


death — leaving a feeling of gratitude 
for their having lived at all. 

This hallowed spot is the Texas 
State Cemetery, on Business Route 
US 183 (East Seventh Street) just a 
few blocks east of IH 35 in downtown 


Austin. 
The cemetery came into being when 


granite markers in the foreground were placed by the state for those whose graves were 


moved here. 
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General Edward Burleson died on 
July 26, 1851. A hero of the Texas 
Revolution (commander of the Texas 
forces at the Battle of Bexar), he was 
president pro tem of the legislature at 
the time of his death, and a joint com- 
mittee selected an appropriate place 
of interment. 

The selection of a spot in the capital 
city was particularly fitting since Burle- 
son had laid out Austin (then Water- 
loo) in 1838. His eulogy was given by 
Guy M. Bryan, Texas patriot who also 
served in the war for independence 
and in the Texas Legislature. Bryan, 
who died 50 years later, is also buried 
in the State Cemetery. 

The “City Burial Ground,” as it was 
first called, was acquired from Andrew 
Jackson Hamilton, later appointed by 
President Andrew Johnson as _ provi- 
sional governor of Texas. 

Little use was made of the cemetery 
until the 1860’s when some officers of 
the Confederate forces were buried 
here. Apparently these interments fo- 
cused attention once again on the site, 
because in 1866 the legislature appro- 
priated $1,500 for a fence to be built 
of “good solid and straight cedar pick- 
ets.” That same year a sexton was 
employed at a salary of $400 per year. 

When one enters the State Cemetery 
today, the first thing he sees are row 
upon row of small, white marble 
markers. These headstones mark the 
graves of about 1,583 veterans of the 
War Between the States and 515 
graves of members of their families. 

The stones were authorized by the 
legislature in 1871 and were not to 
exceed $40 in cost. The birth date, 
date of death, and unit with which he 
served is recorded on each stone. 

Ernest F. Williams, present super- 


By Dick Roberts 
Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Jack Lewis 


intendent of the cemetery, says that 
descendants of those buried in the 
cemetery often come from distant 
states to locate graves. 

Some of the Confederate veterans 
were residents of the Confederate 
Home in Austin. Burials were made 
on the grounds of the home until con- 
cern about pollution caused the graves 
to be moved to the State Cemetery. 

Also moved to the cemetery (after 
the home was closed) is an official 
state historical marker telling of Texas’ 
contribution to the Confederate States 
of America. The plaque is appropri- 
ately placed so that it may be read 
with graves of C.S.A. veterans in the 
background. 

It is also appropriate that the 
marker is adjacent to the grave of 
Major General John A. Wharton, with 
a handsome bronze bust by Enrico 
Cerracchio. A granite marker in front 
of Wharton’s monument is a capsule 
history of Texas in the war. It tells of 
General Wharton’s joining Terry’s 
Texas Rangers (8th Texas Cavalry) 
as a captain; the battle at Woodson- 
ville, Kentucky, where Terry was killed 
and Wharton was elected to take his 
place; of his wounds at Shiloh and 
Murfreesboro; his bravery at Bards- 
town; and of the Chickamauga cam- 
paign. 

Adjacent to the bust of General 
Wharton is the magnificent recumbent 
statue of Albert Sidney Johnston by 
the famed sculptress Elizabet Ney. 

General Johnston’s dying wish when 
he fell at the Battle of Shiloh was that 
he be buried in his beloved Texas. But 
it was not an easy request to fulfill. 

His body, enroute to Texas, reached 
New Orleans after that city fell to fed- 
eral troops, and remained there until 


SA AERTS anit ITE PRAT SEE 


A grieving figure and a stack of law books marks the grave of Judge John Hemphill who 
was chief iustice of the Texas Supreme Court, 1857-71. Barely legible at the base of the 
statue is ‘‘Augusta Texas 1874 Professor Caifasse made this monument.”’ 
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Elizabet Ney’s magnificent white marble statue of General Albert Sidney Johnston depicts 
him in death after Shiloh, on a crude cot with the rough blanket of a soldier. Light re- 
flections show in the protective glass cover. 


‘Valhalla’ for Famous Texans 


after the war. Then the Texas Legis- 
lature appropriated $2,000 to bring 
the casket to Austin for appropriate 
interment in the State Cemetery. 

Up the hill from General Johnston’s 
tomb is the majestic bronze statue of 
Stephen F. Austin by Pompeo Cop- 
pini. The simple epitaph for the 
“Father of Texas” reads “Wise, Gen- 
tle, Courageous, and Patient, He Was 
the Founder of a Mighty Common- 
wealth.” Sculptor Coppini has fittingly 
inscribed simply “Texas, 1836” on 
the scroll in Austin’s hand. It was 
about 70 years after he was buried in 
Brazoria County that Austin’s remains 
were moved to the State Cemetery. 

Actually, many of the illustrious 
men who are buried at the State Ceme- 
tery were originally interred elsewhere. 
Their forgotten graves were searched 
out by the late Lou Kemp, an avid 
student of Texas history who devoted 
much of his life to research of early 
Texana, especially that which dealt 
with the Republic years. Kemp was 
responsible for moving many of the 
graves, either by paying expenses him- 
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self, or by wangling a legislative ap- 
propriation. 


Kemp was a friend of Gibb Gil- 
christ, longtime state highway engineer. 
Gilchrist was sympathetic with Kemp’s 
desire for a suitable road in the ceme- 
tery, and it was in 1931 that State 
Highway 165 was built to serve the 
cemetery. It was named Lou Kemp 
Drive and, according to Gilchrist, was 
the first state highway named for a 
living person. Only 0.8-mile long, it 
is undoubtedly one of the shortest state 
highways in Texas, but few can equal 
its historic significance. 


Kemp’s desire was to be buried near 
the memorial plaque erected in his 
honor at that time, and when he died 
some 50 years later in 1957, his wishes 
were honored. His grave overlooks the 
entrance gates and drive into the ceme- 
tery. 

Nine former governors are buried 
at the cemetery, including Texas’ first 
governor, J. Pinckney Henderson who 
was first buried at the Congressional 
Cemetery in Washington, D.C. 

Other governors are P. Hansbrough 


Bell, fourth governor; Hardin R. Run- 
nels, seventh; and Francis R. Lubbock, 
who resigned as tenth governor to en- 
ter the Confederate Army. 

The tallest monument is for Gover- 
nor Edmund J. Davis, the scalawag 
who sought to divide Texas into three 
states. The monument was erected by 
his brother. Governor John Ireland is 
buried here, as are Governors James 
E. Ferguson and Miriam A. Ferguson, 
and Governor Dan Moody. 

Many granite markers were erected 
by the state to honor those buried 
in the State Cemetery. The accom- 


The Coppini statue of Stephen F. Austin is 
on a high spot in the cemetery. The 
“Father of Texas’’ was first buried in Bra- 
zoria County. In 1910 his remains were 
moved here. 


plishments of each were recorded on 
the stones. 

On reading the inscriptions one soon 
realizes it took all kinds to forge the 
state. Many were soldiers of fortune 
such as August Buchel, born in 1811. 
His story is told on his monument: 
“Bred an officer in Germany, an offi- 
cer in the Foreign Legion of France, 
knighted by the Queen for gallantry 
in the Carlist War in Spain, also a 
Pasha in the Turkish Army. Immi- 
grated to Texas in 1845. Capt. Co. H 
1st Texas foot rifles and aide-de-camp 
to Maj. Genl. Taylor; Mexican War, 
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View down Lou Kemp Drive (SH 165) to 


ward the gates of Texas State Cemetery. Kemp’s 


Lieut. Colonel 3rd Texas Infantry. 
Colonel 1st Texas Cavalry, Brigadier 
General Confederate Army. Killed in 
the Battle of Pleasant Hill, La. Apr. 15, 
1864.” 

The Texas Navy is represented, with 
graves of officers from that arm of 
the Republic’s fighting forces. 

A statue of Joanna Troutman fit- 
tingly faces the Texas flag that flies 
from a nearby pole. The “Betsy Ross 
of Texas” fashioned the first Lone 
Star flag for Georgia volunteers who 
carried it to Goliad where they were 
massacred. 
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grave is in the foreground, and the large stone was placed in his honor by the Texas 


Highway Department. 


Another area of service to the state 
is described on the tomb of W. L. 
Davidson: “Erected by the lawyers of 
Texas in memory of a just judge.” 

Several Texas Rangers who served 
their state in yet another way are hon- 
ored by burial in the State Cemetery. 
The most recent to join his comrades 
there was Colonel Homer Garrison. 

Jurisdiction over the State Ceme- 
tery is vested in the Texas State Board 
of Control. Administrative regulations 
limit burials to members and ex- 
members of the Texas Legislature; 
Confederate war veterans; elective 
state officials and ex-state officials; and 
state officials who have been appointed 
by the governor and confirmed by the 
Texas Senate. 


There are exceptions, however. Ei- 
ther the governor or the legislature 
can waive these requirements. They 
have done so for those who served 
with distinction in fields other than 
those prescribed. Historians J. Frank 
Dobie and Walter Prescott Webb have 
been so honored in recent years. 

With enforcement of the strict re- 
quirements for burial in the State 
Cemetery, there are only two or three 
interments each year. There are, how- 
ever, more than 100 spaces currently 
reserved, with the names stamped on 
small copper strips. 


Buried at the State Cemetery are 
many whose stories are colorful seg- 
ments of early Texas history, such as 
W. A. “Bigfoot” Wallace who came to 
Texas in 1836 to avenge the death of 
his brother at the Goliad massacre. 
On his tomb is an epitaph which 
could well fit most of those in this 
Texas Valhalla — “Here lies he who 
spent his manhood defending the homes 
of Texas — Brave, Honest and 
Faithful.” @ 
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HIGH WINDS IN LUBBOCK 


ighways in the Lubbock area 
H were only slightly damaged when 
a tornado struck the West Texas city 
May 11, but the actions of District 5 
employees told a different story. 
“Clearing the highways was our first 
goal,” said James King, district main- 
tenance engineer, “but once that was 
accomplished we were busy assisting 
other organizations in rescue and 
cleanup operations.” 
“All our employees came early and 
stayed late,” he said. 
The main funnel of the twister 
struck the center of the city around 
9:45 p.m. It then moved in a north- 


Photographs by A. T. Wacasey 


easterly direction, leveling or damag- 
ing everything in its mile-wide path. 

Shortly after the twister struck, 
US 82, 87, and 84 were covered with 
debris from wrecked homes and busi- 
nesses that once stood along their 
right of way. 

“Clearing the debris was accom- 
plished in record time,” said C. W. 
Nall Jr., district construction engineer. 
“We called in practically all of our 
trucks and front end loaders from 14 
of our 17 counties. Our employees 
came willingly to help persons who 


had been dislocated. 

District employees put in long hours. 
Some of them worked two days with- 
out sleep, some even longer. 

It was the first time in the city’s 
70-year history that it had been hit di- 
rectly by a tornado’s full force. It took 
only a few minutes for the 200-mile- 
per-hour winds to kill at least 21, in- 
jure another 500, and cause an esti- 
mated $200,000,000 in damage. 

The city was without water for a 
time and no electricity was available 
over a large part of the city. More 
than a few people had to go to work 
without baths and other normal lux- 


After highways were cleared, Highway Department crews joined city employees to help clean Lubbock streets of the tornado’s litter. 
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uries. It was reported that one man 
was so desperate to brush his teeth he 
used beer in place of water. 

Department employees in Lubbock 
were fortunate. Only a few suffered 
property damage and physical injury. 
Damage to Department facilities in 
the area, including buildings, equip- 
ment, and highways, was estimated to 
total $148,000. 

Maintenance Construction Super- 
visor J. B. Sparks was one of the dis- 
trict’s employees who fell prey to the 
tornado’s anger. He watched from the 
front seat of his car as the high winds 
demolished his vehicle. After the tor- 


nado passed, Sparks used a three-foot 
piece of a 2x4 that had been hurled 
into the car to pry the car door open. 
Upon inspecting the vehicle, he found 
another oddity. A fully inflated football 
had been hurled through the grill of 


the car. 

Even though momentarily stunned 
by the sudden disaster, district em- 
ployees rallied, and as one employee 
said, “did everything possible to help.” 

The Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 
recognized the efforts of some 305 
District 5 employees when it  re- 
ported their efforts “significantly con- 
tributed toward initial recovery opera- 


tions after the disastrous May 11 tor- 
nado struck Lubbock. 

‘“Uncomplaining THD crews logged 
an almost countless number of double 
shifts, ranging from 16 to 18 hours 
and more, before sufficient progress 
was made to allow adequate time for 
TEStAs 

“T can’t say enough about how hard 
our employees worked,” said King. 
“They were great. Many left their own 
damaged homes and went into areas 
covered with downed electrical wires 
and filled with gas fumes to rescue 
injured residents. They really did a 
fine job.” 


Still fully inflated, this football was found resting in the grill of 
the state vehicle J. B. Sparks was driving when the tornado hit. 
Sparks was unhurt as high winds demolished the car. Mrs. Sparks 
was presented the football as a memento of her husband’s 
encounter with the tornado. 


Highway Department, city, and private trucks removed the debris 
from city streets. 


A scuba diver emerges from this flooded underpass on US 87 North 
after checking two submerged cars for trapped victims. The tornado 
knocked out electricity to the water pump in the underpass and a three- 
inch downpour and debris caused the flooding. 


Debris covering several Lubbock highways was cleared in 
record time. A gradall and front end loader were used to 
clear this drainage ditch on US 87. 


HIGH WATER IN SAN MARCOS 


s rushing torrents of water tum- 

bled over Ranch Road 12, Har- 

old McDonald, San Marcos mainte- 

nance construction foreman, pulled his 

Highway Department pickup to a halt 

and was momentarily hypnotized by 
the awesome sight. 

Looking over Mother Nature’s in- 


stant lake, McDonald watched the 


By Frank G. Kelly, Travel and Information Division 
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swift-moving waters swallow empty 
homes and sweep away vulnerable ob- 
jects such as abandoned cars and fallen 
trees: 

Hundreds of San Marcos families 
had been left homeless while many 
others suffered severe property damage 
in the wake of 15-inch rains which 
inundated a large part. of the city after 


thunderstorms drenched Central Texas 
in mid May. 

Water wasn’t the only foreigner 
flooding the city’s streets, though. 
Once the distress call went out, help 
began pouring into the city. 

A request for boats to rescue 
stranded residents brought what ap- 
peared to be every available boat and 


A San Marcos resident works to free his refrigerator that was washed into this bridge on Guadalupe Street near IH 35. The debris 


caused water to rush over the bridge and slowed traffic on one of the city’s main streets. 


hie 


operator from the surrounding area. 
Only hours after the first request was 
made, rescue Officials were turning 
down offers for boats. 

“ve never seen so many people 
work together so well under adverse 
conditions,’ said McDonald. “It was 
really inspiring.” 

McDonald turned his force of 28 
men out to fight the ravages of the 
flood. 

“Several of our men helped rescue 
stranded residents, but most of the 
men were patrolling the roads and pull- 
ing stalled cars out of high water,” he 
said. 

Water ran six feet deep across 
Guadalupe Street, a major thorough- 
fare leading from downtown San Mar- 
cos to the intersection with the Seguin 
highway and IH 35. Some businesses 
and private homes along the route 
were flooded. Loop 82, the other ma- 
jor road from IH 35 into downtown 
San Marcos, was deep in water. 

Every barricade the maintenance 
section had was used to keep traffic 
out of deep water. Highway Depart- 
ment and city maintenance crews 


During the flood, San Marcos maintenance section employees worked with city employees 
to keep traffic off flooded roadways. On Ranch Road 12, Fermin L. Alonzo (left) and 
Manuel R. Saucedo (center) place this roadblock as John Hernandez, a city employee, 


directs traffic. 


(Top) Wild floodwaters rushed over low sections of Ranch Road 
12 in San Marcos and (bottom) damaged pavement in several 


spots along the roadway. 


worked together to assure all impas- 
sable streets were properly blocked 
off. Eleven trucks, two front end load- 
ers, and one grader were used to fight 
the flood waters. 

J. M. Owens, assistant district en- 
gineer, (District 14) estimated that 
$25,000 should cover damage to high- 
ways and bridges in the flooded area. 

McDonald reported there was no 
serious damage to highway systems in 
the area, but extensive minor damage. 
Riprap was damaged on some 14 
bridges and roadway shoulders were 
eroded in certain spots. 

Maintenance teams began repair 
work after the flood waters receded 
and one week after the disaster Mc- 
Donald reported that almost 90 per- 
cent of the repairs had been made. @ 
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BRAINSTORM 
BONUS 


M@ Four Highway Department em- 
ployees, James T. Hamilton (top left), 
John N. Lipscomb, (left), and Tom 
Whitaker (right), and Charles M. 
Flurry (top right), have been selected 
winners in the Texas Public Employees 
Association merit award contest. Ham- 
ilton, a District 9 employee, won $75 
for his invention which makes the 
handling of large bulky signs easier. 
The device can be used in sign main- 
tenance shops for lifting and turning 
signs while being repaired, or it can 
be mounted on wheels for use in load- 
ing the signs on trucks. The device 
enables two men to handle a job it 
once took six men to perform. Hous- 
ton district employees Lipscomb and 
Whitaker shared a $50 award for an 
idea for more efficient construction of 
clearance marker signs. Presently, the 
signs used as directional indicators for 
detours are rectangular in shape. Their 
suggestion is to make them square so 
that it will only be necessary to rotate 
them 90 degrees in order to change 
the directional lines and eliminate the 
construction of two signs for different 
directions. Flurry, a District 20 em- 
ployee, won $35 for his suggestion of 
a paint mitten for painting bridge rails 
(Texas Highways, December 1969). 
The glove eliminates damage to auto- 
mobiles and to adjoining property 
which previously resulted from spray- 
ing techniques. & 
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AWARDS 


(As of August 31, 1970) 


45 Years 

District 10 

Hubert Snyder, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
40 Years 

Planning Survey Division 

Richard H. Spiller Jr., Road Inventory Manager 
District 8 

James C. Roberts, District Engineer 

District 19 

Careful Cloudy, Maintenance Technician II 

35 Years 


Equipment and Procurement Division 


Chester N. Seekatz, Equipment and Services Superintendent 


Highway Design Division 

Lawrence C. Sellers, Engineering Technician V 
District 9 

Edwin D. Shine, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 15 

Lee Roy W. Hoffman, Maintenance Technician II 
James L. Mathis, Maintenance Technician II 
District 23 

Thomas J. Stewart, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
30 Years 

District 3 

Irven F. Blankenship, Engineering Technician IV 
District 10 

Stephen S. Hvezdos, Senior Designing Engineer 
Elbert C. Ridgeway, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Wilfred Norris, Chief Marine Engineer 

District 13 

Friedo Schneider, Maintenance Technician I! 
District 18 

Alvis C. Cull, Maintenance Technician II 

District 20 

Leo R. Skipper, Engineering Technician IV 
District 22 

Oliver F. Everett, Maintenance Technician Il 


25 Years 

Equipment and Procurement Division 

Ida V. Bryan, Clerk Ill 

District 3 

Carl D. Parker, Engineering Technician V 
District 8 

Walter C. Keys, Maintenance Technician II 
Robert L. Warren, Engineering Technician V 
District 9 

Delton T. McClane, Maintenance Technician II 
John J. Philp, Engineering Technician | 
District 13 

Kenneth C. Moore, Engineering Technician II 
District 14 

Johnny J. Johnson, Engineering Technician V 
Herbert J. Michalk, Maintenance Technician II 
Lawrence E. Schulz, District Planning Engineer 


District 15 

Bernard E. Ehlinger, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Chester D. Story, Engineering Technician V 
District 19 

Aubrey L. Hall, Maintenance Technician | 
Charles D. Pruitt, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 

Millard P. Lavine, Engineering Technician V 
District 23 

William R. Humphries Jr., Engineering Technician Il] 
Roy H. Tarver, Maintenance Technician II 
District 24 

Refugio V. Barrera, Maintenance Technician | 
Andres J. Ramirez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 

George E. Manuel, Maintenance Technician !| 


RETIREMENTS 


Finance Division 

Ray S. Boies, Chief Accountant II 
Equipment and Procurement Division 
Chester E. Falk, Shop Foreman IV 

James G. Maguire, Accountant Ill 

Motor Vehicle Division 

Ruby S. Wallace, Accounting Clerk Ill 
Planning Survey Division 

Anna B. Murchison, Clerical Supervisor III 
Nolen E. Williamson, Office Engineer 


District 1 

Lem McGuire, Maintenance Technician II 

District 2 

Willis L. Stone, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 4 


John G. Dewald, District Construction Engineer 
Audie L. Morgan, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
Aubrey C. Newman, Maintenance Technician II 
District 7 

John E. Bleacher, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 8 

Dee J. Carman, Maintenance Technician II 

Donald K. Dobbs, Maintenance Technician II 

A. J. Williams, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 11 

Sam S. Halyard, Engineering Technician V 

Luther Swift Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 17 

Sebron Foster, Maintenance Technician Il 

Edward F. Mahilmann, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Oliver C. Rayner, District Construction Engineer 
District 22 

Santiago B. de la Garza, Maintenance Technician | 
District 23 

Walter S. Summy, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 24 

Domingo G. Briseno, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 

Obert T. Stevens, Accountant Iil 
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To and From Our Readers 


National Eye on Texas 

Travel news from Travel and In- 
formation Division’s Travel Log: Texas 
is receiving a bundle of nationwide 
publicity covering its many travel at- 
tractions. Texas Gulf Coast is the sub- 
ject of a forthcoming article in Na- 
tional Geographic. The article will fea- 
ture the Gulf Coast from the Louisiana 
border to Brownsville. In the June 
1970 issue of Reader's Digest James 
Stewart-Gordon has authored an 
“Armchair Travelogue” entitled Great 
Big Wide and Wonderful Texas. The 
author sprinkles in folksy tales about 
Fort Worth cowboys, Dallas wheelin’ 
and dealin’, Houston’s oil, astronauts, 
and Astrodome, and the Texas Rang- 
ers’ prowess in quelling riots. The sum- 
mer issue of Vista— Humble Travel 
Club publication — features a_ brief 
look at each of the 10 Texas Travel 
Trails; while television producers of 
the “Lawrence Welk Show,” “Family 
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E ALL THE INTERSECTIONS WEVE BEEN THROUGH. . 
D CALL THIS THE WorST JOB OF SIGNING YET!" 


Affair,” “My Three Sons,” and other 
major network shows have plans to 
feature Texas on some of their pro- 
grams. 

District 19 Up for Award 

The Highway Department’s District 
19 has been nominated for the 1970 
statewide Government Professional De- 
velopment Award by the Sulphur River 
Chapter of the Texas Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 

G. A. Youngs, district engineer, and 
other Atlanta district officials were in- 
formed of their nomination by officers 
of the chapter recently in Atlanta. 

President of the Sulphur River 
Chapter, Bill Thornton, said the nomi- 
nation reflects the chapter’s desire to 
publicly honor Youngs and the Texas 
Highway Department for outstanding 
achievement in adopting and imple- 
menting progressive professional em- 
ployment policies for its engineering 
and technical personnel. 
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Youngs called the nomination one 
of the “outstanding honors of his pro- 
fessional career.” 


The Texans 

Texas history buffs will find a ware- 
house of information concerning the 
state’s ethnic groups in three new 
pamphlets recently published by the 
Institute of Texan Cultures. 

The Indian Texans, The German 
Texans, and The Norwegian Texans 
are the first in a series which will tell 
of the contributions made by many 
ethnic groups to the history and cul- 
ture of Texas. The pamphlets are an 
effort to meet continuing demands for 
printed material covering the informa- 
tion presented on displays at the 1968 
San Antonio World’s Fair. They fol- 
low the format developed in the ex- 
hibit with illustration and text. Copies 
can be obtained by sending $1.25 
(plus 5 cents sales tax and 12 cents 
postage) for each pamphlet to the 
Institute of Texan Cultures, Box 1226, 
San Antonio, Texas 78206. 


Only 8,030 Years to Go 

The Department of Transportation 
has an interesting answer for critics 
who claim that highway officials are 
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trying to pave over the country. They 
concur that at the present rate of high- 
way improvement the country would 
not be paved over before the year 
10,000 at the earliest. 

Total highway miles have been in- 
creasing at a very slow rate, having 
gone from nearly 3 million miles when 
the federal-aid highway program began 
in 1916 to around 3.7 million miles 
today. Most of the investment in high- 
ways during the last 50 years has been 
made to improve an already existing 
system. In the older cities the amount 
of acreage devoted to highways has 
changed little since horse and buggy 
days. Most of the new mileage is built 
to serve developing suburban areas. 


Better Than District 17? 

Bobby Evans, assistant district main- 
tenance engineer in San Angelo, says 
he’ll put up the District 7 sign shop 
against any in the state — including 
District (We’re No. 1) 17. Jim O’Con- 
nell might have something to say about 
that, since he introduces the men in 
his sign section as the best sign men 
in the state. . . . Maintenance Fore- 
man J. C. Luttrell of Sonora is respon- 
sible for the spread of bluebonnets so 
far north and west, especially around 
the roadside parks in his area. Lut- 
trell has his men gather seed pods by 
hand after the bluebonnets have lost 
their blooms. Then the pods are dried 
and shelled like peas to get the seeds, 
which will be scattered on the road- 
side later this year. 


Praise for Zapata’s Men 
Raymond Stotzer, Pharr district en- 
gineer, writes that the district manager 
of the Central Power and Light Com- 
pany has praised Starr and Zapata 
County maintenance personnel for 
their help following several tornadoes 
that struck the border town of Zapata 
the last of May. “I want to personally 
thank you and your men for the out- 
standing job that was done in assist- 
ing our line crews to get their work 
done in restoring electric service in 
Zapata,” he wrote in a letter. “You 
and your men are a real asset to our 


state and we can all be proud of the 
manner in which you carry out your 
duties. Please extend our thanks to 
each and everyone who played a part 
in the Zapata operation.” Maintenance 
Construction Foreman Filemon Garza 
heads the maintenance section in the 
area. 


Gordon Lloyd Retires 

Gordon H. Lloyd, executive secre- 
tary of the State Employees Retire- 
ment System, retired June 30. Lloyd, 
a lifelong resident of Austin, had 
worked for the state of Texas 47 years, 
including 24 years with the Highway 
Department. At the time of his resig- 
nation from the Department in 1945, 
Lloyd was chief accountant for Ac- 
counting Division. 


Hijacker Once a Hero 

An ex-Highway Department em- 
ployee, now a 29-year-old insurance 
man in Marshall, has mixed emotions 
about the man who has been indicted 
on a charge of hijacking an airliner 
with 51 passengers aboard from Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, June 3. 

Kent Mullikin, who worked for a 
mowing contractor in the summer of 
1955 mowing right of way and for 
District 19 in the summers of 1961 


- and ’62 in a maintenance section, says 


the man is the same one who saved his 
life 15 years ago. 

Mullikin says he would not have 
lived beyond the age of 14 but for 
the quick thinking of Arthur G. Bark- 
ley of Phoenix who is charged with 
hijacking the airplane. 

While mowing right of way in the 
summer of 1955 near Po Boy, a small 
community near Waskom, Mullikin 
crossed a ditch and fell off his tractor. 

“IT fell under the driverless tractor 
and it was still moving forward. One 
of the wheels rolled onto my stomach, 
dragging me under the tractor while 
the bush hog with its moving blades 
edged toward me,” Mullikin told an 
Associated Press reporter. 

‘‘When the blades were within about 
12 inches of me, Barkley, who was on 
his way back to Shreveport from his 
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HERE-I-AM MAP—Motorists traveling from 
Baytown to Houston will find getting from 
one point to another much simpler by 
using this helpful metro map recently in- 
stalled at the IH 10 comfort station near 
Baytown. Designed by Larry Zatopek (hold- 
ing the map) of the District 12 special 
services section, the map depicts the lo- 
cation of the comfort station in relation 
to Houston and points of interest in Harris 
County, including the Port of Houston, 
Astrodome, and San Jacinto Monument. 
Principal highways to these and other in- 
teresting spots are also shown. 


THE RUGGED WEST—The country gets 
mighty rough out in District 24. Recently, 
when the Department was building a new 
road to the sulphur mines northeast of 
Van Horn, road inspectors found the going 
so rough it was tearing up the jeeps used 
on inspection tours. A nearby rancher of- 
fered one of his ponies for the tours. 
Chief Inspector Jack McNamara took ad- 
vantage of the offer and got the job done. 
He poses here with his faithful steed and 
a motor grader and a roller. 


bread round in Longview, topped the 
hill. He saw the situation and drove 
his bread truck up against the tractor, 
halting its movement. 

“He then jumped off the truck, 
turned the tractor engine off, and went 
for help,” Mullikin said. “It took six 
men to lift the tractor off me but by 
some miracle and the quick thinking 
of Barkley, I was uninjured.” 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


e This is a letter of commendation 
for one of your employees. You can 
pick up a newspaper any day of the 
week and read about bad news, but 
you very seldom read about a Good 
Samaritan. You have such a man work- 
ing for the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment. 

My mother, 66, and dad, 71, were 
more than 500 miles from home when 
they developed car trouble on FM 400 
near Slaton. Mr. Julian Smith of Post 
stopped to help. He offered my parents 
a ride to Slaton which they gladly ac- 
cepted. My dad, who had a heart ail- 
ment, had a heart attack in Mr. Smith’s 
car and died on the way to the hospi- 


tal. 
Mr. Smith kept calm while rushing 


them to the hospital. He could have 
left them at the hospital, but he offered 
aid and comfort to my mother when 
she had no one to turn to. He will 
never be forgotten by the W. A. Bar- 
nett family of Eagle Lake. 


Mrs. Jean White 
Titusville, Florida 


(Editor’s Note: Julian Smith is sen- 
ior resident engineer of the Post Coun- 
ty residency in District 5.) 


e I would like to commend the Texas 
Highway Department and _ especially 
Mr. H. K. Medlin of the San Antonio 
office for assisting my husband and I 
when our car broke down on the Inter- 
state outside the city. Thanks to his 
kindly assistance, we were able to con- 
tinue our journey home. 


Mrs. Joseph W. Hirn 
Metairie, Louisiana 


e I wish to thank the Texas High- 
way Department for the courteous 
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treatment by four of their employees 
to out of state visitors. 

On a recent trip our car had a flat 
between El Paso and Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. I was very concerned about 
my husband changing the tire since he 
is not in good health. As we were 
standing by the car, four of your em- 
ployees stopped and changed the tire. 

We are most grateful to these four 
men. They were so courteous. I am 
sorry we did not get their names. How- 
ever, we would appreciate it if you 
could locate them and please say 
“thank you” again for us. 


Mrs. Roy T. Sanders 
Memphis, Tennessee 


(Editor's Note: The men who helped 
the couple were Roberto M. Barron, 
Roberto Hernandez, Manuel L. Her- 
nandez, and Jose T. Gonzalez of the 
El Paso maintenance section.) 


e On page 10 of the April 1970 
issue of Texas Highways there is an 
article entitled, “Lifelines” that tells of 
motorists who have been driving Texas 
highways for “five, 10, and 20 years” 
and are confused about the highway 
markings and suggests that citizens 
should make more of an effort to learn 
the system. There is another possibil- 
ity, and that is that the citizens are not 
confused, but that Texas has a poorly 
designed and confusing marking sys- 
tem, as does the rest of the United 
States. 

John M. Dale 
San Antonio 


e We love Texas. Nowhere in the 
world has courtesy been developed into 
such a high art. 


A Tourist 
California 


© We would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank five of your employees 
for their help and thoughtfulness. They 
were working in the Dimmitt area, and 
while passing our house noticed the 
roof was burning. Several of the men 
climbed to the roof while the others 
got the water hose and called the fire 
department. We feel sure this is what 
saved our home from destruction. 
Words cannot express our appreciation 
for the wonderful men and a job well 
done. 


James and Mildred Burnam 
Dimmitt 


(Editor’s Note: The five “volunteer 
firemen” were E. J. Sterling, L. G. 
Grizzle, D. R. DeBusk, R. L. Wilson, 
and J. J. Durham from the Lamb 
County residency.) 


e As president of the Azalea Gar- 
den Club of Vidor, I would like to 
express our group’s grateful apprecia- 
tion for the beauty of the roadways in 
our area. Since the wild flowers along 
the highways are now allowed to ma- 
ture before they are mowed, the road- 
sides have been more beautiful than 
ever before. 

We would like to see shrubs that 
provide berries for consumption by 
birds added to the plantings along 
highways. Not only are there many 
birds that winter here, but we are also 
in the lane that migrating birds follow. 
Many of these birds stop at our feed- 
ers to eat, and are especially drawn to 
our berried shrubs. We feel that such 
plantings by the Highway Department 
would be most successful. 


Mrs. Lindsy J. Escoe 
Vidor 


(Editor’s Note: For many years the 
Highway Department has encouraged 
highway beautification, to include — 
where possible — planting flowers and 
fruit-producing plants. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the small gravel 
and coarse sand used in surfacing the 
highway shoulders is consumed by the 
birds and is essential to their diet.) 
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THREE FRIENDLY FACES IN DISTRICT 24—Hi ya’ll, says 
maintenance secretary Jodi Olsson (top left) as she greets an 
afternoon visitor in her office. Thumbing through motor vehicle 
files is Rosalinda Medina (right) who works in the old district 
headquarters building for the investigation section of Motor 
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Vehicle Division. And Fawnette Ingramd (above) keeps busy as 
a key punch operator for the district’s transmission terminal 
which is connected to the computer center in Automation 


Division in Austin. 


Back Cover 

Fishing is great year round on Caddo Lake, a scenic expanse 
in East Texas near Karnack. Rich in Indian lore, Caddo Lake 
is studded with moss-draped cypress trees. More than 40 
boat ‘roads’ have been marked to guide anglers through the 
maze of channels on the eerie-looking lake. Camps and 
marinas dot the shoreline. Photograph by Jack Lewis. 


